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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines the relationship between demands 
for site-lDased management and restructuring as they bear on recent 
theory and research on power in organizations. It also defines and 
describes the new face of power in the schools — facilitative power, 
power exercised through, rather than over, subordinates. The bulk of 
the paper consists of an attempt to show how power sharing is already 
in place in many current school activities. Six programs that 
encourage facilitative power are described: the Individual 
Educational Program in special education; the consultant teacher 
model, increasingly a component of special education delivery 
systems; peer consultation; cooperative learning; thematic, 
multidisciplinary curricula in which staff members work a specific 
curricular theme into the school activities; and 
community/alternative schools, which take curricular themes much 
further. These programs are ('iiscussed in relation to four 
characteristics of facilitative power: resource management, human 
resource utilization, supervision, and networking. Conclusions are 
that many school administrators already possess facilitative skills 
and knowledge and that the potential of a restructuring plan can be 
measured by its effect on administrators' ability to utilize 
facilitative power. One table accompanies the document. (45 
references) (LMI) 
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Rcf onn, Restructuiing, and Power (Sharing) 

As die second; or is it the tiiird, wave of educational reform rhetoric 
washes over, the schools, "restructuring" and "site-based management" have 
become titelwatdiwords of the early 1990s. They have replaced "cuiricular" 
reform, "redestini of prd^ssional education," and "instructional leadership" as 
primities ^ dumge. The dramatic reorganization of Chicago's schools, in which 
Sidi building is managed by an elected council of two teachers, two parents, six 
dtizehs, and the princ^, provides an ecample of how deeply proposed 
restniduring may cut At me core of this new rhetoric is power sharing: 
outsiders^-Hainrict offidifds and boards-share i>ower with msiders, 
adnUxiistrafors share power witii staff and educational professionals share power 
with j>aients, students, and the public Of course this makies educators uneasy 
and fearfuL Hpweyer> elements of their training and experience, and of many 
common school practices, may equip them better than they expect. 

Jn this paper, we examine tiie relationship between calls for site-based 
management ana restructuring as they bear on recent theory and research on 
power in organizations; We thien define and describe characteristics of the new 
hiceof poweiHEaicilitative power-in schoob. The bulk of the paper consists of 
our attempt to show how power sharing is aheady in place in many current 
school acttvities. Educators are aheady refining old skills and learning new skills 
and attitudes that can be applied to the "restructured" schools of the future. 

As expressions, "restructiuing" and "site-based management" are 
imprecise and omfusing. Site-based management, for instance, has at least three 
relatively independent meanings. First, and most obvious, it implies 
decentralization of the decision-making process from the district to the building 
level, without implyhig how much is "enough." School districts abready differ 
substantially in decentralization: some are controlled tiehtly firom distnct or 
regional headquarters; in others, each school is its own^foxhole." Note, 
however, that decentralization to the school building does not necessarily imply 
decentralization <rt the school building. Schools already differ greatly on the 
extent of curriculum standardization, and teacher autonomy, so "site-based 
management" coiild have diverse meanings in different places. 

Second, site-based management implies an attempt to match educational 
programs to spedfic characteristics of students, teachers, and the community in 
which the school is located. Site-basing implies that substantial differences m 
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curricular strategies between school buildings, even within the same district, are 
not only permitted but encouraged. 

Third, site-based management for many educators implies participative 
management One of the apparent advantages of site-basing is its ability to use 
the knowledge and ener^ of partidpants-teachers, parents, students. Some 
mechanism for empowering participants is usually seen as a requirement for 
effecting site-based management. Kestructuring can similarly be defined as 
occurring outside the school, inside the school, and/or inside the dassrcom. 
Calls for restructuring seldom describe what exists b^e restructuring; since 
schook differ so widely in their current organizational structures, it is difficult to 
answer the definitional question of "from what to what?" 

This vagueness is typical historically of appeals for school reform; the calls 
to action tend to be politically and sodally driven, and not specifically related 
either to school status quo or to definable measures of successful outcomes (see 
Bacharach, 1988). However, leaders in education ignore these general, non-data- 
based calls for reform at their professional peril. Among those lobbying for 
reform are political leaders, wno accurately sensing public disenchantment with 
education, can tie their proposals to fundamental mnding and governance 
issues. 

Educational leaders often have difficulty incorporating the new ideas and 
capturing the reformers* opportunities and energy while simultaneously 
providing stable learning experiences for students and a viable work setting for 
teachers. Continuing am improving educational efforts simultaneously in Uie 
midst of dramatic cafls for rdbrm is espedally challenging since most educators 
have heard these appeals before. Restructiuing and site-based management is 
no exception* Educational leaders must understand what is being requested and 
why, while shielding day-to-day education from damage. We suggest in this 
paper that one way to understand and use the restructuring debate is to focus on 
power and to try to understand underlying themes about me exerdse of power 
and using power as a resource in schools. As a rhetoric, power sharing 
presumes, unplidtiy at least, that partidpants can and will exerdse the power 
they have through rather than orer one another. 

Fadlitative Power 

Power sharing has a theoretical and applied history in schools. 
Practitioners and academics today can ieam atx)ut power by remembering what 
we already know. As we use the term, fadlitative power is rooted m interaction, 
negotiation, and mutuality. It reduces ti^t links between power and status, 
minimizing daims to legitimacy based primarily on either organizational 
position or professional expertise. In recent literature the definition of power 
that results from this assumption has been described as "coactivational^by Dow 
(1988), as "empowerment" by Glickman (1990), and as "fadlitative" by Dunlap 
and Goldman (1990). Fadlitative power appears to be a requirement for the 
success of restructuring and site-based management, and differs acutely from the 
more commonly understood conceptualization of power as an exerdse of 
dominance or control. 

In previous work (Dunlap and Goldman, 1989; 1990) we argue that many 
administrators have been able to develop or refine their abilities at using 
facilitation as a leadership style, thus adding to d\eir more traditional use of 
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hierarchiod and referent/expert power as a means of accomplisirdng school 
goals. Power as a "system of fadutation" is characterized by mutuaBty and 
synergy within the school organization. This contrasts with characterizations of 
power as authority systems m which asymmetry and the ability to overcome 
resistance to achieve preferred outcomes dominate the literature (Abbott and 
Caracheo, 1987; Dombusch, et al, 1975; Muth, 1984; Pfeffer, 1981). We have 
suggested that fadlitative power is most evident, and most appropriate, in 
circumstances that fovor decentralization and in which educational problems 
appear to demand individualized solutions, e.g. site-based management and 
school restructuring. We discuss some sudx circumstances below. 

Fadlitative power reflects a process that, by aeating or sustaining 
favorable conditions, allows suborainates to enhance their individual and 
collective pofonnance. It is especially appropriate, even necessary, in situations 
where sfen members must woric together on new or complex tasks. In schools, 
administrators exercise fadlitative power by engaging in any or all of four 
relatively distinct activities. First, mey help arrange material resources that 
provide support for educational activities. Examples indude o^btaining or 
rearranging space, supplies, and support services, hiring substitutes or otherwise 
arranging to nave dass time covered when staff must meet during the school 
day, and nelping staff use opportunities for professional development. Second, 
they select and match people who can work together effectively, paying attention 
to both the skills and personalities that comprise the mix. They frejquently 
provide training for, and modeling of, collat)orative behaviors. Third, 
administrators supervise and momtor activities, stressing feedback, 
reinforcement, and suggestions. It is school leaders who must provide symbolic 
support, espedally important when activities and relationships are new and 
threatening, and it is mey who must manage and resolve conflict. Fourth, they 
provide networks for activities, adding members to groups, linking groups to 
activities elsewhere, helping groups "go pubUc" with activities, and diffusing 
new ideas. 

All of these areas of fadlitative power have become part of managers' 
repertoires in all types of organizations (Mintzberg, 1973), but they have become 
increasingly important for school administrators. Their domains operate in full 
public view ana must allow extensive conmumity and client access, elected lay 
boards set polides and oftoi are involved in management, and die workforce 
dairos professional status and insists on inaeased autonomy. Site-based 
management and school restructuring accelerate these tendendes. The frequent 
linkage between teacher professionahzation and restructuring in educational 
reform rhetoric makes evident that teachers will be expected to assume 
responsibility. Authoritative, top-down power is inconsistent in principle with 
the reform rhetoric, and would not be effective where staff collaboration and 
creativity are need to try new ideas. 

In short, administrators use facilitation to exerdse power through 
subordinates-generally teachers-rather than to exercise power aver them. In 
practice this means that teachers' power to determine approaches to problems 
they face increases, and may result in tentative solutions at variance to those 
administrators would select or prefer. Moreover, fadlitative power expands 
teachers' collaborative capabilities and, by exposing them to new ventures, 
inaeases skills in other areas as well. 
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Fadlitative power may also provide the bridge between the competing 
tjT^esof leadership~"transactionaI'*^and "transformational"~that Bass (1985; 1990) 
ascribes m ms work. Transactional leadership is based on exchange and is 
dnven by leadere' abilities to provide tangible career enhancement-promotions, 
sal«y mcreases, opporttmities-to subordinates in exchange for their efforts and 
perfonnance. By contrast, transfbnnational leadership rests on interactions 
between charisma and transcendence. As Koh (1990: 11) puts it, 
"ti-ansfbrmational leaders ...can empower their employees through leader 
diansma and intellectual stimulation; employee empowerment brings abou^ 
oianges in anployees' motivation to transcend their self-interest , and enable 
mein to perform beyond expectations." Educators encounter numerous 
admmistrator efforts to provide transformational leadership and symbolic 
manaeement, but these wear thin over time, partially because administrators 
nave limited control over tan^ble rewards. Fadlitative exercise of administrator 
power, however, allows admmistrators to supply specific opportunities for 
challenge and career development and provide an arena for mdividual 
professional enhancement 

To examine fadlitative power in contemporary schools, we have selected 
six examples of commonly operating proa-ams or activities that exist in most 
school districts. These indude (1) the I.E.P. process in spedal education, (2) the 
consultant model in special education, (3) peer consultation among teachers, (4) 
cooperative learning as a teachine technique, (5) thematic, multi-c&dplinary 
cumcula, and (6) community and alternative public schools. We rely heavily on 
our personal observations in schools and on a literature review of artides on 
these subjects m major educational journals during the 1980s. These sources 
provide enough information to draw rough inferences but we are limited 
because of our reliance on second-hand data analysis. Moreover, there is little 
actual categorical overlap between research about, and discussion of, these 
specific programs. Nor is there much written about these programs in the 
context of educational administration generally and theories of power 
spedficaUy. We tum to these contemporary examples for skills ab-eady present 
that can direct school administrators who are experimenting with alternate forms 
of deasion-making. 

Six Examples of Programs Encouraging Fadlitative Power 

First, the Individual Educational Program in spedal education is unique 
among our examples in that passage of PX. 94-142 brought legal issues and legal 
processes to the existing bureauCTatic context of schools. Collaboration is 
^sential, and is reinforced by legally mandated meetings. Program design and 
delivery in spedal education stress an almost continuously interactive process of 
assessment anc instruction. It frequently requires the integration of 
interdepend '. nt, and sometimes competmg, professional expertise and political 
mterests. Tjrpically, regular dassroom teachers refer, school psychologists 
ass^s, prinapals facilitate, and teams consisting of several professionals place 
students, dehver services, and evaluate progress. 

Second, the consultatit teacher model, increasingly a component of spedal 
education dehvery systems, integrates an educational philosophy 
(mainstreaming) with a staffing patterns that emphasize specialists working with 
regular education teachers and spedal education shidents inside mainstreamed 
dassrooms (West and Idol, 1987). Mainstreaming in spedal education was 
bolstered by advocates for the "Regular Education Initiative" inside the Reagan 
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ddministration's (Will, 1988). PoUqr aside, the consultation model 
mainstreaming hes an independent life of its own that necessarily stresses 
complex and subtle relationships between classroom teachers and specialists. 
Recent reports (Brennan and Brennan, 1988; Qarke, 1984; Westling, 1989) 
indicate tnat administrator support and leadership are essential to implement 
programs for special needs students in mainstream schools. Bogdan, (1983) 
particularly notes that failures in mainstreaminz efforts frequently result from 
Ae organizational problems and internecine politics which mi^t be alleviated 
by skiUful facilitation. Research by Trider and Leithwood (1988) indicates 
spedfically tiiat special education prosrams require autonomous, "empowered" 
patterns of school leadership where soiool administirators have tiie skills to work 
with dassroom and spedal education teachers to accomplish the multiple and 
often conflicting goals of educating special needs students. 

Third, peer consultation models developed so that teachers can use one 
another's skills to improve tiieir own teaching (Acheson and Gall, 1987; Joyce 
and Showers, 1987; Smith, 1990). Peer consultation generically includes master 
teachers working with one or more teachers, teachers rotating to observe 
colleagues and to be obscorved themselves, and strictiy reciprocal peer 
observations involving two ac three teachers. Grimmett (1987) indicates not only 
t.iat principals are cntdal in implementing a peer coaching program, but also 
tiiat success of that program depended on the district administiration's ability to 
empower prindpals as school leaders. 

Fourth, cooperative learning has a more curricular focus, and is induded 
hCTe because of its increasing popularity, its apparent tiraining requirements for 
teachers, and tiie way in which it jnodels collaboration and fadlitative power. It 
is espedally intriguing because it requires teachers to take on some of the 
fadhtative-roles we are suggesting have become more common for 
administrators. 

Fifth, thematic, multidisciplinary curricula indude those programs, lasting 
any^vhere from several days to several years, in whidi part or all of the staff 
works a specific curricular tiieme into the school's activities. Examples indude 
such short-term projects as "China Week" or "Writing Day," as well as broader 
content areas and skill development activities. Whether the activities are for a 
day or a year, they require curricular negotiation and planning between teachers, 
other sdiool staff, administrators, and (often) outsiders who may not regularly 
interad in curricular areas. School-wide fod also require prindpals to use 
fadlitative power in exercising leadership, because creativity and innovation 
requiring collaboration cannot be mandated. 

Sixth, communitu and alternative public schools take curricular themes much 
further. These school Buildings or schools-within-schools range from small 
sdiools in whidi staH work exdusively with students in various at-risk 
categories to sdiools chosen by students and parents because they offer such 
focussed curricula as pcaformmg arts, language immersion, or saence. Like 
community schools designed to wing parents and other local residents into the 
school buildings, alternative schools t5T)ically involve extensive partidpation by 
people who are neither staff nor students. As intei est in school 'choice ' builds, 
attention to the dynamics of alternative and non-traditional school organization 
grows with it. Moreover, there is inaeasing e\'idence that alternative 
educational options improve outcomes for sodally disadvantaged students, 
induding minorities (Fantini, 1989; Lieberman, 1989). In these schools. 
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administrators are almost inevitably involved in curriculum and frequentlv 
collaborate, negotiate, and facilitate. 

Fadlitative Power and Educational Programs 

In Figure I, we present schematically the relationship of specific 
characteristics of f adlitative power for each of the six examples identified above. 
Dimensions of fadlitative power are arrayed vertically, the programmatic 
examples horizontally. In om narrative we emphasize fadlitative power and 
incorporate examples into the characteristics of^ fadlitative power. 

In an era of severe financial constraints on the schools, resource 
management becomes more important than ever. A fadlitative approach to 
power encourages leaders to invest specifically in human resources and is based 
on the confidence that staff will be willing and able to "repay" the investment in 
ways ttiat help children learn. Focussed m-service programs, opportunities to 
observe colleagues in classrooms, and time for collaborative meetings are 
resources tiiat prindpals, can provide for their staff. These activities require 
teachers to develop new knowledge and skills, induding specific int^personal 
and group interaction skills. These cannot be leamed«asily or effectively in 
university pre-service or post-service instruction; teachers and administrators 
need opportunities for feedback and fine-tuning as they are collaborative skills 
are being practiced. 

Peer consultation is a good example. Teachers need specifically to learn 
and practice clinical sup>ervision skills of observation and conferencing, and they 
must understand some basics of adult, ratiier than child, learning. Iti most peer 
consultation programs, training workshops take several days, and require me 
presence of team members anct not just individuals (Smith, 1989). Workshops 
require a financial commitment ftom the school, espedally if they necessitate 
hirmg of substitutes. Furthermore, peer assessments of teaching inevitably take 
teachers out of dassroonw for obseon^ation, and their regular responsibilities 
must be covered. Most research on successhil peer consultation stresses that 
administirative support is essential, and facilitating resources is the predominant 
form it takes (Anastos and Ancowitz, 1987; Chase and Wolfe, 1989; Smitii and 
Goldman, 1990). 

For many of the same reasons, the consulting teacher model in spedal 
education also requires administrators to provide release time (Brennan and 
Brennan, 1988; Moscowitz and Lenard, 1988). As mainstireamine becomes more 
common in resporwe to federal policy initiatives and educationed research, 
teachers will have to be trained to deal with those areas where regular and 
spedal education overlap (Will, 1988). Norms and performance routines for both 
dassrooin teachers and specialists are very powerful, yet sometimes 
incompatible. Aside from professional courses and inservices, dass visits where 
no "work" actually gets done may speed the learning process for both groups. A 
fadlitative approach to power by the prindpal both encourages collaboration 
and utilizes available opportunities to inoease independent collaboration. 

Major curricular changes or iimovations also require difficult individual 
and organizational learning. Multi-disdplinary curricula are frequently 
knowledge-based, and administrators must provide opportunities for staff not 
only to learn, but also to integrate, new approaches into old lessons and teadiing 
styles. Thoughtful allocation of staff development resources serves even more 
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traditional programs well. One of our former students, now a middle-school 
principal, convmced his district to pay substitutes so grade-level teams could 
meet tor two days in May to plan tne next year's cumculum at a time when the 
successes and problems of the current cumculum were fresh in their minds. 
New curricula, espedaJly thpse that are non-traditional, may also require 
educational materials not available at the school site or district. It becomes an 
administrative role to assist staff in acquiring these materials, both inside and 
outside the district. This is often challenring because unique materials by their 
very nature are cumbersome to order and more expensive than their standard 
counterparts, and take time if teachers prepare them for their students. 
Alternative schools' resource acquisition problems magnify these challenges, for 
new materials may be needed for all subjects and grade levels. 

Budgeting is anoUier arena where choices about how power is exercised 
can significantly affect whether site-based management is successful. As schools 
move to site-based budgeting, their gains in fl&oDility and responsiveness will 
weigh against loss of economies of scale in purchasing and inaeases in internal 
competition for resources. Administrators will be successful to the extent that 
tihey can help stak find resources b&yrond those nominally allocated, and can 
successfully negotiate equitable ©qjenditures of the resources that are available. 

Multidisdplinary projects require multidisdplinary inputs, cooperative 
learning is arguably ennanced by teachers who model cooperation in their 
interactions with peers, and spedid education law demands input from different 
specialities. The research ana programmatic literature on these programs 
stresses cJoUaboration. For example, Bishopp (1987), DeBlois (1989), and Whalen 
(1985) argue that teaming is essential for successful alternative schools generally, 
axtd especially for those dealing with at-risk students. Pugach and Johnson 
(1988) stress me reciprocity and mutuality of the consultancy model; their 
approach is ratified by Tmdal (1987), Wang, et al. (1986), and Ziemund and 
Samsone (1986). As Smith (1989) notes , collaboration is as much an end as it is a 
means in peer consultation. 

It should be clear that the programs we have been discussing break dov^ 
the traditional isolation that occurs when teachers' professional identity consists 
of working alone with children in classrooms with doors literally or 
metaphorfcally shut (Lortie, 1975). In fact, teachers do work together, at least in 
limited ways when they serve on committees, take over one another's classes, 
share ideas, techniques, or insights about children. Opportunities, and 
requirements, for collaboration have increased dramatically over the past two 
decades, and the programs discussed in this paoer are just a portion of a 
relatively long list of possibilities. Rosenholtz (1989) research demonstrates, 
moreover, that collaboration and collegiality are related clearly to teacher job 
satisfaction, and, a bit less convincingly, to school quality. However, 
collaboration is not always a part of teacher training, and, for the most part, it is 
not reinforced by teachers' predominant experiences. Sustaining mutual 
dependencies and collective decision-making vydll be essential for restructured 
schools. 

These constraints make exercising fadlitative power to maximize human 
resource utilization a leadership essential. Leaders face complicated realities of 
staff characteristics: (1) not all educational professionals are good at working in 
groups, either because tiiey have not developed the recjuisite interpersonal skills 
or aren't typically prepared for meetings; (2) some individuals have incompatible 
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personal styles or past histories that make working together difficult; and (3) 
interdisciplinary groujjs mvxst have a skill mix and not all schools have all 
necessary staff specialties. Furthermore, collective activities invoke 
organizational politics, and existing "factions" may wish to have representation 
whenever teams. 2J*e formed, espeaally where small teams may be making 
choices that bind larger groups. This often occurs with multi-disciplinary 
curricula and in alternative schools. 

These challenges require leaders to attune themselves to their schools and 
the personalities andcultures within them. Administrators need not only to 
match people and their enthusiasms to tasks carefully, but they must also match 
people to one another so the resulting group is botii synermstic, equaling more 
than the mere sum of its parts, and reasonably efficient. Vmile literature on ^ 
organizational change argues fliat voiuntaristic participation is one factor that 
increases the chances of successful innovation, volunteers are not always the best 
choice; for every iob. Teachers vary enormously in tiieir desire for participation 
(Conway, 1976). Moreover/ some volunteers spread themselves too thinly; non- 
volunteers often resist involvement because of^ an unwillingness to work witii 
just a few colleagues. Administrators need to know their staff and to be 
reasonably good judges of people if they are to fadlitate effectively in the human 
resource area. Finding and matching people is only part of the leadership role 
when fadlitative power is exercised, training educators to work more 
effectivelv in groups is also part of fadlitative power. This may account for the 
increased attractiveness of organizational development and otner group-process 
oriented approaches in education. o- r r 

At one level fadlitative power incorporates more delegation. At the same 
time, it requires supervisiim, monitoring, and feedback. Each of the programs 
we have described poses new challenges for teachers, and forces them to alter 
some of the practices they would have learned in preparation programs, 
observed as collea^es, and carried out themselves. Moreover, they offer results 
only over the longjsh-term and have few easily observed outcome measures to 
reinforce staff commitments. Leaders observe and assess carefully progress and 
pr(Jlem8, and p-ovide positive feedback and encouragement, espedalfy when 
staff express inevitable nustration and doubt. In research on successful public 
alternative schools, Oienoweth (1989) argues that symbolic stroking and "loose- 
tight" mana^ment styles, of the sort described above, accoimt for school 
survival. Safran (1985) suggests that prindpal support accounts for some of the 
variance in special educator self-esteem. Fnend and Bauwens (1988), Davies and 
Dwyfor (1988), and Liebfned (1984) indicate that for mainstreanung the spedal 
education consultant needs a great deal of administrative support to foster 
positive acceptance of new approaches and because spedalists so frequently 
encotmter active or passive resistance from other teaoiers. Sergiovanni (1984) 
and others have written passionately about schools' needs for symbolic 
management This is even more important when staff are asked to take on new 
types of programs, responsibilities, and challenges encompassing real 
uncertainties about the future and about their own performance. Finally, 
programs requiring group interactions have more potential for interpersonal 
conflict between staff members than those based in dassrooms alone. While 
increased interaction usually builds solidarity and enhances the sense of 
common culture, interdependendes also generate friction. School leaders in 
such settings learn to antidpate and manage conflicts, even if the latter requires 
shifting assignments. 
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Educational leaders must netu/ork school activities to the outside world. 
While peer counseling, mainstreaming of special needs students, and alternative 
schools and multi-disciplinary curricula are hardly new as we enter the 1990s, 
they tend to be building-based and they do not conform exactiy to the common 
imaerstandings about schools shared by teachers and the pubUc. These 
programs have an experimental cast to them, and pressures to make them work 
are strong. To some extent, success requires linking to a wider network tiian the 
school bmlding or even the school district. One peer consultation project for 
instance, was enhanced by frequent contacts, indudine annual coiuerences and 
reciprocity in using in-service leaders (Smith and Goldman, 1990). Staff member 
were able to share techniques, experiences, and ^trations. District and 
building administirators fodlitated Aese contacts, lending their presence, their 
moral support, and tiieir in-service disaetionary funds to them. In one British 
Columbia district, there have been enough peer coaching projects that a diotiict- 
wide network for prindpals and teachers has been estabushed (Grimmett, 1987). 
Organizational development cadve serve the same purpose in the western United 
States. 

Shared information is both useful to those attempting or considering 
similar efforts and enhances legitimacy in external and mtemal enviroiunent 
containing many skeptics. Lund, et (d. (1983) stress the importance of 
comimunication between the alternative schools and traditional schools sharing 
the same site. Any non-traditional program will require increased contact with 
parents, both because tiie latter may not understand the program's dimensions 
and because alternative programs so frequenUy require parent participation. 
Teachers carry out most of mese contacts, but administrators must often facilitate 
and filter them, and they will be asked to resolve conflicts and ambiguities. 

Networking also generates opportunities. An awareness of similar 
successful programs elsewhere becomes a source of ideas and support. 
Publicizing successes, as well as enhancing self-concepts, provides ideas for 
others. Networks also enhance awareness of resources, whether people or 
materials. Finally, networks can become consortia, where local resources are 
supplied or lent to others needing them (Thompson, 1988). 

Arranging resources, finding the right combinations of people to 
accomplish a tasx, supervising so assistance and support can be provided at the 
right moment, and networking as needed, then, are key fadlitative activities 
sdiool administrators may already have and know. They will need them for 
providing leadership as schools undergo restructuring. One way for 
administrators to judge the potential in a proposal or plan for restinicturing, is to 
assess the extent it increases or deaeases administrator's ability to use fadlitative 
skills and fadlitative power. Lf it reduces opportunities to exerdse fadlitative 
power, the proposal may be designed to meet political or educational agenda at 
oddj^ with me main currents of restructuring and reform. Our preliminary effort 
to provide a framework and checklist for fadlitative power may also assist other 
researchers in determining the extent to which the reforms assodated with 
restructuring and site-based management are indeed different than earlier 
reform agenda. 
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